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EDUCATION. "= | 


F Hoever duly conſiders the force 
of Education on Men's minds, 
and its. conſequences to So- 
ciety, will admire the wiſdom. 
of the ancient Brachmans, 


7 72 \ © 
* 


who begun the education. of their children, 


even from their conception. For when a 
Woman among them was known to have 
conceiv'd, much thought and diligence was 


employ'd about her diet and entertainments, 
ſo far as to furniſh her with pleaſant imagi- 


nations, to compoſe her mind and ſleep with 
the beſt temper during the time ſhe carry'd 


her burden. 


In order to be happy in this world we 


ſhould conſtantly endeavour to preſerve a 


ſound mind in a ſound body. 

Our chief care ſhou'd be about the * 
yet the body is not to be neglected, becauſe 
health is neceſſary for buſineſs and happineſs. 

As to the body, it ſhoald not be too © 


: warmly clad or covered winter, or ſummer. 


A 2 For 


* 


__* ſolids, 


+} 
For too much coating” weakens the con- 
ſtitution n | 

2. Bathing in cold water, eſpecially gut- TH 
ing the heat of Summer, cleanſes the {kin, 
E perſpiration, and ſtrengthens the 

ut a perſon ought never to go into 
the water, when exerciſe has warm'd him, 
or left any emotion in his blood or pulſe. 

3. Another thing of vaſt advantage to 
health, is a good deal of exerciſe, ® every 
day in open air, eſpecially riding. Without 
exerciſe the blood and juices thicken, the 
limbs ſtiffen, and the nerves relax. 

4. Hard binding of any part of the body 
eſpecially the head and breaſt, hinders the 
free circulation of the blood ; and the ſha 
growth, and health of the body ſuffers. 

5. A child's diet ought to be fimple, and 
eaſy of digeſtion. Fleſh ſhon'd be forebore 
till he is two years old, But if he muſt 
needs have fleſh, let it be but once a day, and 
of one ſort at a meal; and he ſhould eat bread 
with it, and every thing elſe plentifully. 

Whatever he cats that is ſolid, let him 
chew it well. From a neglect of this follow 
indigeſtion, and other inconveniences. 

For breakfaſt and ſupper, milk, milk- 
pottage, water gruel, flummery, and ſeveral | 


* Bowling is good for the Stone and Reins, Shooting for 
the Lungs and Breaſt; Gentle walking for the Stomach, - 


and riding in the open air is ny good, eſpecially 
aor the Head, | 


other 


(5) 


other things us'd in England, are very fit fr 


children. 12 
Fruits, perfectly ripe, may be allow'd 
them, provided it be moderately, and not 


before dinner. Apples, thoroughly ripe, and 


gathered in ſome time may be ſafely eat. 
What concerns the body and health, is, 
plenty of open air, and exerciſe, * cleanlineſs, 
temperance, or a plain diet, and no ſtrong 
liquor, unleſs wanted as a cordial, nor too 
warm or ftrait cloathing, and the head to be 
kept cold, No Phyfic, but when abſolutely 
neceſſary, and then by the advice of a ſkilful 
phyſician. | 
7. Sleep is the cordial of nature, and may 
be freely indulg'd children, for it contributes 
much to their growth and health. Eight 
hours ſleep is reſt enough for healthy grown 
perſons, and it ſhou'd be us d in the night as 
nature directs. Their beds ſhou'd be hard 
becauſe hard lodging ſtrengthen the parts. 
Early riſing and early going to bed, is 
of vaſt advantage to health and buſineſs, 
The body being kept in ſtrength and vi- 
gour, ſo as to be able to execute the orders 
of the mind, the next and principal buſineſs 
is, to ſet the mind right, that on all occaſions 
it may be diſpos'd to conſent to nothing 
but what is ſuitable to the dignity of a rea- 
ſonable and moral agent. As the ſtrength 
* The too little as well as the too much ought to be 2- 
voided, | 
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8 366) -. 
of the body lies chiefly in being able to en- 
dure hardſhips, ſo does alſo that of the mind. 
And the foundation of all virtue and worth 
conſiſts in this, that a man be able to deny a, 

ſelf-denial, himſelf his own defires and purely follow 
what reaſon ditects as beſt, tho the appetite 3 
lean the other way. Children thou'd there- 
fore be us'd to go without their longings from q 
their cradles. © The firſt thing they ſhou'd 1 
learn is, that they were not to have any thing F 
becauſe it pleas d them, but becauſe it was 
thought fit for them, 4 
He that is not us'd to ſubmit his ./ to 
the reaſon of others, when young, will ſcarce 
ſubmit to his own reaſon when of an age 
. to uſe it. And therefore none but diſcreet 
and virtuous perſons ſhou'd be about chil- 
dren. They ſhou'd not converſe with ill- 
bred or Sebauch'd ſervants leſt they learn 
their language, and untowardly tricks and 
vices. But tho' children are not to be their 
own choſers, yet they ſhould. be allow'd to 
declare their wants, which ought to be re- 
liev'd with tenderneſs. And tho' a ſtrict 
hand is to be kept over the defires of fancy, 
yet there is one caſe wherein fancy muſt be 
indulg'd. — Recreation is as neceſſary as reſt 
or food. Children therefore muſt every day 
be allow'd to pleaſe themſelves with any in- 
nocent childiſh play they fancy. For it is 
fancy alone that makes any thing an amule- 
ment or diverſion, ' | 


Crying 


(EF) 
Crying is a very unpleaſant and unbecom- 
ing noiſe ; And children muſt not be allow'd. 
to cry out of ſtubborneſs, or to ſtrive for the 
maſtery, When they cry becauſe they feel 
pain, eaſe them immediately in the belt. man- 
ner you can, but without ſeeming to pity or 
bemoan them. For this ſoftens the mind, and 
makes them of a low and mean ſpirit. That 
crying, which is owing to pain, ſhows a 
ſoftneſs of mind, and muſt; be gently treated, 
Perſuaſion, or diverting their thoughts another 
way, may be at firſt the proper method, 
Keep up their courage as much as you can, 
ſo that no danger may diſturb: the calm uſe 
of their teaſon. Talk of nothing that is 
terrible to them, and be ſure to keep them 
from frights of all kinds. Keep them in 
awe, if poſſible, without beating, chiding, 
or other ſervile puniſhments; for a ſlaviſh . 
diſcipline. makes a ſlaviſh temper. Stubbor. 
neſs and obſtinate diſobedience muſt. be 
maſter'd with blows; for fhis there is no 
other remedy, All other faults, where the 
will is rightly diſpos'd, need only the gentle 
remedies of advice, direction, and reproof, 
till the wilfal negle& of thoſe ſhews a per- 
verſeneſs of the ill. The great art is, to 
teach a child to reſiſt the importunity of 
a. preſent pleaſure or pain, for the ſake 
* The adviſer ſhou'd- obſerve the mollia tempora fandi. 
The giver and receiver. of advice: ſhou'd: be cool and diſ- 
Palio | LOBES CVE: p | 
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E) 
of what reaſon tells him is fit to be done, 
and at the ſame time to keep up his ſpirit 
ealy, free, and active. For if children's 
ſpirits be much broke by too ſtrict a hand 
over them, they loſe all their vigor and in- 
duſtry ; and without livelineſs and courage 
they ſeldom attain to any thing. The true 
way of dealing with children is to“ reaſon 
with them; they love to be treated as reaſon- 

able creatures, and the ſooner you treat them 
as men, the ſooner they will become ſuch. It 
is uſe and exerciſe that makes us reaſonable 
_ ereatures ; nature gives us but the ſeeds of it. 
That which every gentleman ought to de- 
fire for his ſon, beſides, that + valuable in- 
gredient in worldly happineſs, the fortune 
he leaves him, is contain'd in theſe four things, 
virtue, wiſdom, breeding, and learning. 

Virtue, Above all things teach him the prineiples 
of true honour and virtue, without which, 
he can be neither py in oy world, nor 

the other. : go x 
Breeding, Good qualities are thi: ſubſtantis riches 
of the W but it is good breeding ſets 
them off. This conſiſts in that decency and 
gracefulneſs of looks, voice, words, motions, 
eſtures, and of the whole outward be- 
vior, which takes in company, and makes 


Hoc patrium eſt, potius conſuefacere filium ſua ſponte 
rectè facere quam alieno metu. Tix, 

I As we are made for two worlds, it is our . 
deavour after happineſs in both. 
| thoſe 


no IIS + Oo war age; IO . . 


; n 

thoſe we converſe with, eaſy and well pleas d. 
A diſpoſition of mind not to offend others, is 
call'd * civility; and good breeding is the 


moſt agreeable way of exprefſing that 


diſpoſition. And this muſt be learnt in 
good company by uſe. 
A well-bred man may be deſcrib'd one 
that is inwardly poſſefs'd with a” ſincere 
love for mankind, which he outwardly ex- 
rrefles in the moſt agreeable manner, He 
is not rough, captious, or uncomplaiſant; 
ſhews no contempt of any perfon in his 
looks, words, or geſtures; cenſures, or finds 
fault with no man; never interrupts ano- 
ther in his diſcourſe, _or: contradicts, but 


| where truth and charity _ it ; and he 


does it then with reſpect and without wrang- 
ling. He is always good natur d, ＋ civil, 
and obliging, without exceſs of ceremony, 
and is never uneaſy to himſelf or others. 


He knows that all men ſteadily purſue hap- 
. pineſs, which conſiſts in pleaſure, and there- 


fore pleaſes thoſe he converſes with; with- 


out any flattery, diſſimulation, or baſe. 


compliances. 
Never ſuffer a child to fall into any af- 


fectation, for this is lighting a candle to his 


own defects, and nothing can be more of- 


fenſive, © | 
| | 3 A fheepiſh 
* Civility and Gratitude are by Mango Capac, reckon'd 
* EIN | l 
t may be obſery'd that pride is t incivility, hate · 
ful to God and man, , 42 * | 


[ 


! 


A ſheepifo, baſhfulneſs, and a. ee 
carriage, muſt be carefully avoided, by ob- 
ſerving this rule not to think meanly of 
ourſebves, or of othert. -Uſe him to change 


and variety of company, and take him with 


o : : ' 


F 
* * 


you on viſits of civilit n 
He ſhou d be taught to dance, as ſoon as 
he is able to learn it. For tho this conſiſts 
only in outward gracefulneſs of motion, yet 
it gives children manly thoughts and carriage 
beyond any thing. f „n ASH; 369 7 
| Hig, tutor ſhou'd be, not only a good. 


Khaled of great iligryee, prudence, and 
virtue, but 


ikewiſe a genteel, well-bred 


man, and of a good elocution; hecauſe 


children will imitate, thoſe they conyerſe 
with, eſpecially, their teachers. 
As to wiſgom, I take it in the popular 
acceptation, for a man's managing his bu- 
ſineſs ably, and with foreſigbt in, this 


world. In order to make children wWi/e, 


hinder, them as much as may be from being 


Cunning is only the want of underſtand. 


o 


ing, which, becauſe it can't compaſs its 


ends by direct ways, wou d do it by a trick, 
but a cunning trick helps but once, and 
hinders ever after. No body was eyer ſo 
cunning as to conceal their being ſo: And 
when they are once diſcover'd every body ig 
diſtruſtful of crafty men, and all the world 


forwardly Join to oppoſe and defeat them: a 


Wie 


, 


(wn) 
' Whille the gen, fair, Wiſe man has eyery 
body to make way for him, and goes directly 
to his buſineſs, Perform the promiſes you 
make to children and accuſtom them to 
truth and ſincerity, to a ſubmiſſion to 
reaſon, and as much as may be, to «refle&tion 
on their own actions. | 
Teach them to be good natur FI dig" to 

hate cruelty. & Never allow them to tor- 
ment any living creature, F nor to ſpoil or 
deſtroy any thing, Ale it be for the pre- 
ſervation or advantage of ſome other that 
is nobler, And let them not waſte any 
thing at all, You muſt by no means ſuf- 
fer them to dream away their time lazily 
or liſtleſsly, nor to loiter at their buſineſs, 
For this ſauntring humour is the worſt qua- 
lity imaginable. When a child can talk, 
tis time he ſhou'd learn to read. And when Reading, 
he reads, put into his hands ſome eaſy plea- 

fant book ſuited to his capacity, wherein 

the entertainment he finds may draw him on, 

and reward his pains in reading. Aſep's 
Fables with pictures may be made uſe of to 

this purpoſe, Talk often to him about 


the 8 he has read, and hear him tell | 
B 2 5 J f them. \ $3 


* ase nk, can never be 2 man o | 
honour, , Mr. Wollaſſon makes the whole of moral virtue. 
conſiſt in acting according to truth. | 

A good man is merciful to his beaſt. | 
Man is the lord of the creation, but he _ not to be 
thetyrant of it. 


(22) 

them. This will bring him to delight in 

reading, and to expreſs himſelf hand- 
ſomely. 

Writing. , When he reads Engliſh well, enter him in 
writing. When he writes well and quick, 
let bim get ſo much ſkill in drawing in per- 

Drawing. ſpectiue, as will enable bim to repreſent 
tolerably on paper any. thing he ſees, except 


| bo. ., Short-hand is well worth the learning, 
N hand. when he has an opportunity of learning 


U | it of a Maſter, _- 
1 French. As ſoon as he can read and write Engliſh, 
_ = tis time he ſhoũ'd learn French. 

# Lain. From French let him proceed to Latin, 
which is a language abſolutely neceſſary 
for a gentleman as well as a ſcholar. 

Tis as impoſſible to teach children an 
thing while their thoughts are diſturb'd 
with fear, as to draw fair characters on a 
trembling reed, therefore keep their mind 
in an eaſy temper, when you wou'd have it 
| receive your inſtructions. In ſome ordinary 

1 grammar-ſchools, children are often oblig'd 

I to learn by heart great parcels of the poets 

| or other authors. This is uſeleſs labour, 

J and gives them an averſion to their books. 

| Their catechiſm and grammar is enough 

| for them to learn by heart, Make chil- 

* dren often tell a ſtory of any thing they 
1 know. And when they can tell tales 
ptetty well, make them write them. = 

Wi 


(13) 3 
will bring them to ſpeak and write hand- 
ſomely. . ne abs; 21710 
I! be firſt exerciſe they are to be ſet upon Tranſla: 
is tranſlating Engliſh into Latin in order an. 
to practice their grammar-rules. Clarke's 
Introduction may ſerve for this purpoſe. 
Let them write dialogues, epiſtles, Compoli- 
themes, declamations, eſſays, fables, and the 
characters of famous men in Engliſn and 
Latin. But never exerciſe them on ſubjects 
they don't underſtand; for that is a ſort 
of Egyptian tyranny, to bid them make 

bricks without materials. It will be neceſ- 
ſary that they ſhou'd compoſe often in 
Engliſh as well as Latin, but more to their 
advantage to ſhine in their native language. 
Thoſe that have a genius for poetry, and 
thoſe only, ought to be exercis'd that way 
in Latin and Engliſh, but eſpecially in Eng- 
liſh. Becauſe few, very few indeed, can 
be made poets in a dead language. 

Beſides the above mention'd exerciſes, Abridg- 
it will be of uſe ſometimes to abridge ſome 
beautiful part of a Latin hiſtorian or other 
author, and to tranſlate that abridgment 
into Engliſh, . RN 
Accuſtom them to ſpeak on uſeful ſub- 

- jets, which they well underſtand, after a 

little meditation on the ſpot, and adviſe 

them to run over in their thoughts, and 
to 


Reading makes a full man, converſation a ready 
man, and writing an exact man, Ba cox. | 


„ 8 8 


(14) 
to talk to themſelves at night what they 
have read in the day, and ſometimes to 
write it down in the beſt language the 8 | 
able. To talk it over to a friend will be 
fill greater "improvement. They Ber 
now and then ack a good play. This will 
bring them to talk well in company, and 
prevent their ſtudying themſelves mute, as 
too many ſcholars do, who converſe much 
with books, and but little with themſelves 
or the world. Let them tranſlate * Latin 
into Engliſh, and that Engliſh' into Latin. 
This wil improve them in both languages 
at once, and enable them to imitate the ſtyle 
of che author they tranſlate, They ſhou'd 
uſe the beſt verbal and other tranſlations of 
the claſſics. Let them compoſe often, for an 
oraturs beſt maſtet is his pen. And ih or- 
der to write good proſe, they muſt read 
and imitate the beſt proſe authors. | 
Greek. I have not yet ſaid any thing of Greek. 
2 language is as neceſſary to a. divine, 
profeſs d ſcholar, as Latin. And every 
5 uf dig in this mine, that hopes to be 
maſter of the treaſures it conceals, | 
Arithme- After ſome progreſs made in Greek, it 
tic, will be time to learn arithmetic. This is 
an eaſy ſcience, and there is no buſineſs can 
be done without i it. ; 
— Geegraphy comes next and I think ancient 


G 
But 


N geography 1 is enough for ſchool boys, 
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But let them begin with a neu general map 

of the world, and afterwards be 5 . 

acquainted with I old maps, and ne then 

conſtantly in reading the claſſics. 

The beſt maps for the — thaſe- 

of Cellarius, in his compleat body of. a 

geography iatitled, ors: err antique,” in 

2 vols. quarto. 

They ſhould read a ol weekly neun Nen. 
paper, and theit teacher ſhou d explain W 
thing they don't underſtand: therein. 
When they underſtand the uſe of maps, Chrone- 

it will be proper to teach them as muchlvrv 

Chronology 38 is juſt neceſſary for their read - 

ing of hiſtory, „This may he ſelected out 

. of Strauchius publiſh d by Sault. Geography: 

and 3 — Sch may be look'd upon as the 

two eyes of - hiſtory, if theſe ſhine: dim, 

hiſtory muſt be a very obſcure, unpleaſant 

entertainment. They may learn the hi 

of their, own. country in Tindal's Abridgment, 

which will, be enough for them while at 

f ſchool, They can't compoſe. too often, nor 
ſtudy eloquence too much. If their parts 
enable them to write for the inſtruction of 
the learn d world in, general, a Latin ſtyle 

will be proper, In writing they muſt be fare 
not to uſe any improper. word or- expreſſion, 
nor thoſe that are uncommon in A 
authors, Tis the fault of pedants to admire 
nothing in the beſt writers but what they 
eldom uſe, | 


A teacher 
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dies let them proceed regularly, and maſ- 


| Whatever they take in hand let them fol- 
low it ſteadily till there is an end of it. * One 


(16). 

A teacher ſhou'd oblige his ſcholars to 

2 every thing with a good accent, au- 
dibly and diſtinctly. A fine delivery is an 
agreeable accompliſhment, but the beſt 
compoſition deliver d with affectation, like a 
good piece of muſic ill perform'd, is ſure to 
diſguſt. As reading is only ſpeaking out of a 
book, it ought to be done as naturally as 
ſpeaks to his friend. In all their ſtu- 


ter one thing before they begin another. 


book thoroughly underſtood will improve 
them more than ruenty read careleſſy, or 
in haſte. All their ideas and notions ſtiou'd 
be clear and diſtinct; a "confus'd "heap of 
colours without light or ſhade will make 
but a ſorry picture. 

"Induſtry muſt be encourag'd i in them as 
much as poſſible, for it is the only way to 
learning as well as a fortune. But yet they 
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muſt be allow'd now and then to e | 
their mind to keep up their ſprigbtlineſs. 1 
A muzzy fire is good for little, it ſhou e 
always burn with the brighteſt flame. 3 


After the claſſics let them apply to Logic, 1 
Ethicks, Mathematicks, Phy hes, and Me- 7 
raphyſicks | 5 

| Modern "1 
It is an elegant ab@ervition of the polite author of the 9 


Governeſs, That a Head, like a houſe, when cramm'd too 
full, and no regular order obſerv'd in the placing what is 


there, is dux litter'd inſtead of being furniſh'd, 


"aaa; 

- Modern Geopraphy comes next; and the Moder 
firſt thing to be 2 therein is the word 
of the terreſtial globe; in the next place a 
good ſyſtem of modern Geography muſt be 


rene.” --: 
Afr this they may proceed further in 


Chronology, towards the underſtanding of 
which as much aſtronomy as the uſe of the 
celeſtial globe will be neeeflary.. | 
They may afterwards make a further 
togreſs in Aſtronomy, which is a very 
delightful ſcience, and the bright lights 
it treats of, are viſible and ſhining proofs of 
the greater glory of God, who made them. 
It will be of great advantage to ſtudente 
in Aſtronomy to have a ſight of an Orrery. ' 
. No. gentleman or ſcholar wou'd willingly ; 
be ignorant of the cuſtoms and curioſities 
of his own country; and therefore beſides 
the hiſtary of Greece and Rome, he ſhoud 
be well acquainted with that of his native ö 
country, A ſmall inſight into univerſal 
hiftory, ſuch as may be had from Salmon, 
and Puffendorf Introduction, may ſuffice. 
In reading hiſtory let them lay before them 
Geographical Maps and Chronological Tables. 
Some {mall knowledge of medals will like- 
wiſe be uſeful to a reader of hiſtory. 
In all their ſtudies the uſe of a common — 
place · book ought to be recommended tobe. 
| them, And let them mark with a wo; 
C 0 
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. Ds margin of their books ſuch Ee 
1 be mary ſecond reading. 
2 The general part of the civil law -may 
: uſefully . — ſome part of their time, and 
Laws of the- laws of their. own Py; im be fil 
England. more uſeful to them. 
Niathemä - They ſhou'd by all means 20. thro' a 
tic. courſe of pure mathematics, becauſe natu- 
ral and experimental philoſophy can't be 


ſo compleately underſtood without them, . 


They ate beſides, of great uſe to fix their 
attention, and to enlarge their capacity, 


Exper. They ought likewiſe to go through a 


— courſe of experimental philoſophy ;. a fight 


phy. of the; experiments will enable them o un- 


derſtand what they read. 
Divinity. Divinity is a ſcience fully contain di in my 


Old and New Teſtament; it is there, and 


there alone, we muſt ſtudy it by the help of | 


the beſt commentators. The only way to 
be a good divine is to be a good Eau 


' NewTeſta in the original. Let them begin with 


ment. reading the New Teſtament, in the original, 


and the beſt commentators thereon, and al- 
_ judge impartially for themſelves. They 


ſt know with their own underſtanding, 

as —_— as ſee with their own eyes. They 
ſhou d conſider that they dont make truth, 
and therefore muſt take it as it is. And if 
dre.” wou d dot heaven. at all, they muſt be 


content 


®* There is no coming at the Senſe, without underſtand- 
TY language in which it is deliver'd, 


- 8 


— 


Inſtramental muſic will waſte too much War 


(91), 
content to go chere in God 8 way, and not 
their own. PUP; is God alone has a tight to 
lay down the terms of ſalvation, and none 
can diſpence with, nor alter them. 
After they have _read a chapter in the 


— 


original, with the commentators thereon, 


let them read the text leiſurel over 
again by itſelf, and recollect what the 
commentators have faid thereon '; and 
where they can't do that, let them bave 
recourſe to the commentators. After this, 
but not before, they may read ſome 4 en 
of divinity, 

In order to underſtand the Old Teſtament, Hebrew: 
it is proper to learn Hebrew. 

Painting, architecture, muſic, and ole. 
raldry, - are amuſements to a Han one 


make a part of gentlemen's converſa 


As painting requires too much time to 


f attain a tolerable skill in it, and | is a ſeden- 


tary recreation; it is enough for a | ſcholar” 
or gentleman to underſtand the langvage 


of painters, and to be a tolerable jadge of 


their performances. Architecture and he- 
raldry may be ſtudyd as amuſements, but 


time. If he has a good voice he may ap- 
himſelf to vocal muſic, otherwiſe * 
will be of little 6 
Merchant - accounts can't be too much te- bene 
commended to a young gentleman, He —— 
that 1 an accoupt of his income and ex- 
C2 pences, 


{ - 1 - 


ing. 


3 (02) yy 
pences, and thereby has conſtantly under his 
view the whole courſe of his domeſtic affairs, 


ſeldom or never lets them run to ruin, but 


ſo proportions his expences to his income, 
as not only to keep out of debt, but like- 
wiſe to ſave ſomething, * The good things 
of this life are of too great uſe to the fouls 


and bodies of men to be ſquander'd away, 


He that by extravagance or cateleſſneſs 
falls into poverty, falls into many tempta- 
tions, and every where meets with cold 
looks and contempt. A perſon ſhou'd not 


over fatigue his ſpirits, nor ſtudy at one time 


longer than the mind. is capable of giving 
a cloſe attention without wandring, The 
mind endures not to be conſtantly employed 
in the, ſame thing or way, and ſedentary 
and ſtudious men ſhou'd have ſome exerciſe, 
that at.the ſame time .may divert their-mind, 
and employ their bodies. Dancing, fenc- 
ing, and riding the great horſe, are not only 
healthful exerciſe, but gentee] accompliſh- 
ments, , fencing indeed is dangerous to life, 
but that is owing to want of prudence, 
For a country gentleman I ſhou'd pro- 
poſe gardening, as a fit and healthful recreati- 
on for a man of ſtudy or buſineſs. Recre- 


ation is not being idle, but eaſing the 
.  weary'd part by change of buſineſs. 


TS; | The 

If a man will keep but of even hand, his ordinary - 
expences ought to be but to the half of his-Receipts. And 
if: be Kik to grow rich, but to the third part, Bacon's 


The laſt part of education is travel, © The Yard. 

young gentleman ſhou'd learn 'the language 
and inform himſelf of the cuſtoms, man- 

ners, religion, laws, government, noble trades 

and curioſities of the country he' is in, by ob- 

ſerving, and reading ; andby converſing with 

the beſt and moſt knowing perſons, mult read 

* men as well as books, cxatnihe the de- 

ſigns, obſerve the addreſs, and conſider 

the arts, "inclinations, and temper of thoſe 

he meets with. He ſhou'd endeavour to 

+ learn ſomething of every one he conyer- 

ſes with; and this is beſt done, by hearing 

men talk of their own profeſſons. 

Before I conclude, it will be proper, to ſay Contro: 

ſomething about , ſtudying , controverſy. verly. 

The young ſtudent ſhou'd, read one Juch 
author of each fide as is allow'd by his own 

party to have pleaded his cauſe the beſt; 

He may indeed read the works of an able 

writer of known integrity, tho' what was 


wrote againſt him be bury'd in oblivion. — 
But he ſhou'd never waſte any time in read- ; 
VVV 
8 | | ves, I deſpiſe the man to books confin'd, 
= Who from his ſtudy rails at human-kind. 
_ % Tho' what he learns he ſpeaks, and may advance | 
1 Some general maxims, or be right by chance. | 
> be: | 1 babies of ag . Poys, 
by See Sir I, Newton's advice to à Traveller. No. 23.0f the 
4 Univerſal Magazine, and Bacon's Eſſay on Travel. 
1412 0 en 
1 


6022) 

„The learn'd. languages ſhou d never be 

cg dropt, ra it it is abſolutely ne- 
ceffar ary for a profeſs d ſcholar to have 4 
gaod. acquaintance with all the fine authors 
of antiquity,” and this will not Hinder, but 
omote his ptogteſs in other ſtudies. Let 

Im ſtudy polite learning and the ſcienc 

al Zinately: and continually have recourſe 
tc 1185 he has learnt, that he may not for- 
ig ' Knowledge, like riches, makes 

ſtſelf wings and flies away, without a con- 
ſtant W e to prevent its flight, by a 
proper recpllection to revive the impreſſion, 

| and to make i it Taſting. 2g ca 
Order and conſtancy i is ald to make the 
t difference between one man and ano- 


chet. Show, him the advantages of a good 


r 


ot ie 
as; 


youre Nudent ſhou'd. not by any means 
6 himſelf to one ſcience IN for that 
Rape! to give a pedantic natrowneſs of mind, 
That one ſcience, becomes every thing. 
The ſeveral ſciences and politer arts reflect 
a ligbt on each other ®, and a ſtudent ſhou'd 
take a general ſurvey and taſte of them all. 
He ſhou'd inform himſelf of the moſt mate- 
rial authors of the ſeveral ſeQs of an 
* 


* Hiſtories make men wiſe, Ports witty 3 The Mithematic 
ſubtil, Natural Phileſoph deep, Moral grave, Logic and 
Rhetoric able to conten 7 To ſtudy the 12 will 
aſt one to diſtinguiſh or find differences. To ſtudy the 
Lawyers caſes wil help him to find out one thing to prove 
and illuftrate another, erent Audia in moren, , Bacon's 
Eſſay on Studies. | 


(23), 
phy and religion; and may, if he has lei. 
ſure and opportunity, go thro a courſe of 
lectures in anatomy chymiſtry, botany, 
and phyſic. But he ffiou'd aim at a maſtery 
only in his own calling, and in religion, 
which is enough to employ: his whole 
life. And his profeſſion or calling ought 
to be that which beſt ſuits his n and 
inclinations. = 
No gentleman that is geſign- d for 11400 Elo- 
yer, divine, or- ſtateſman, can ſtudy elo- quences 
he too much. In, order to ſhine therein, 
muſt conſtantly. read and imitate' ſuch 
| authors as are the greateſt maſters of 
15 thought, language, and method. He muſt 
1 write on the ſame ſubjects, and endeaypur 
1 to equal, or excel their beauties. He. muſt 
| never read without thinking; Reading only 
furniſhes us with the materials of knowledge, 
it is thinking that makes them ours. He Medita- 
ought to make the beſt uſe of his time, and — _ 
to pray for God's bleſſing on all his * Nudies;*® | f 
For it is he only that gives man underſtand- = 
ing, and crowyns his honeſt induſtry with 
Prayer is a mean to qualify the 
— 1 mind of a man for divine favours, and it is 
1 but fit and reaſonable that there ſhou'd be a 
diſtinction made between him] that ſerves „„ | 
. God, and 8 that e bim not. . 
iN * inen e 1000 ot CATA- 
= Stud witho is F 
ſtudy is ere Ns go _ ** without | | 
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CATALOGUE 


Beſt 8 * Beginners in polite 

Learning, Arts, and Sciences. 

Fr a critical underſtanding of Grammar. 
Latin and Greek Grammar. 


Offius, Johnſon's Commentaries, the 
Weſtminiſter Greek Grammar in 


verſe, 


French 8 Buffer. 
Engliſb Grammar. . 
Rbetorick. Voſſius. | 
Latin Proſe. © Tully, Cæſar, Liv, 8 | 
luſt, Pliny's epiſtles. 
Eugliſb Proſe. Bolingbroke: Tillotſon, 
Swift, Addiſon, Dryden's Prefaces, The 
reſent Earl of Orrery's Letters, Sir William 
Fes le's Eſſays; Speeches in Parliament. 
6. Harris on the Globes and Orrery. 
hw ron Geogra Tree 4 Dion fius 
—— A WE 8 1 
Modern r Gordon's 8 I $7 
Varenius. * mY 2 . L 
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1 
Chronology. Strauchius by Sault, 8 © 
Newton. | 


Alntient Logic. Wallis, Aldrich. 


Modern Logic. Watts s Logic, Locke on 
Human Underſtanding, and oñ the Conduct 
of the Underſtanding, Crouſaz s Art of 
Thinking. 

Metaphyſics. Locke on Human Under- 
ſtanding, Le Clerc's * Ontologia, | Kc. Clarke 
and Leibnitz's Letters. 

Ethics. Tully's Offices, and id 300 
Philoſophical Works, Puffendorf's Offici- 
um hominis et civis, with Barbeyrac's notes, 
Ariſtotle's Ethics to Nicomachus, Wollaſ- 
ton's Religion of Nature delineated, Pope's 


Eſſay on Man and Ethic Epiſtles, with 


Warburton's Notes. The Greek Moraliſts 


cannot be read too much, particularly Ariſ- 


totle and Plato. 


Politics. Locke, Hoadly, Algernoon Sid- 1 80 allet: 


There is no keeping up a converſation 
5 England without being well vers'd in Po- 
tics, 

After theſe may be read Cudworth's 
Intellectual Syſteth, which is a good Com- 
pendium of Pagan T 

Mathematics. Strong on the eee of ; 
Mathematics. | W 

Aritbmetic. Hill. | 

9 85 D . Geometry 


»Le Clere "Oe many errors in tranſerib- 


ing from Locke, 


(26) 
S Cun's Euclid. 
Algebra. Saunderſon, Newton. . ee 
* * Trigonometry. Emerſon, and. his . 
tion of the Sphere. 
Logarithms. Sherwin. 
Conic Sections. Milnes, Hoſpital. 
Fluxions... Newton by - Colſon. It is 
proper the young ſtudents ſhould have a 
| caſe of pocket inſtruments, with Robert- 
ſon's Treatiſe on the uſe of them. 
Natural - Philoſophy. Keil's Introduction, 
Rowning, Graveſande by Deſaguliers, 
Mariotte's ' Hydroſtatics by Deſaguliers, 
Newton's Principia and Optics. 
Aſtronomy. Keil, Whiſton, Dr. A 
Gregory. 6 | g 
Drawing in Perſpective. A 8 
Jeluity Perſpective, Wolfius's Syſtem of Mathema- 
tics, Ward's young Men s Guide, 
Oughtred, and Moliere's Mathematics are 


uſeful books. 
Short-hand ſhould i learned of a Nat. 
ter. 
Thy General part of the Civil, or old 


Roman Law. 


2 Puffendorf de jure nature et gentium, | 
Grotius de Jure belli et ow; ein with 
Bar- 


. This Aid treats of the fs of Nature, and of 
Nations, which reſult from this Conſideration, that the 
whole world is a univerſal Commonwealth, and every 
Nation like a large Family, » 


(42); 
| Barbeyrac's notes. This perhaps is enough _ 
of the general part of the Civil Law. 
They that would know more, may read 
Jaſtinians 5s Inſtitute, which ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, contains the fundamentals of it. 
Divinity. -Ghubb —provioue—Queſltion, 
Clarke's Attributes, Grotius de veritate, -h 
Pe- Clere, Weſt on the Reſurrection, Trial 
of the Witneſſes, Mills's Greek Teſtament. 
New Teſtament. Compare the original 
with the beſt L e eſpecially the 
Vulgate. T commentators are Whiteþa 
by Clarke“ N e, Locke, Taylor on the 
Romans, F 3 
After theſe 
Torcke-Cuppec Taylor on Original Sin, * 
on Sacrifices and Revelation, 
Ta; Chabl ho Rok ante | 
 and-Gods Juſtice, ſhould be read. | 
Schmidius's and Cruden's Concordance, | 


Mony. are uſcfulbooks. . 
Hebrew, Bennet's Hebee's Grammar, 
Buxtorf's Grammar and Lexicon, Robert- 
- ſon's Lexicon by Leuſden, Bythner's Lyra, 


and ere ediiva of ts Hebrew Text "opts 


will be uſeful. to beginners. 

Old Teſtament. Arias Montanus's He- 
brew bible and interlineary verſion, Tay. 
lor's Hebrew Concordance, Grabe's Septu- 
agint, and the vulgate Tranſlation. - 

D 2 N. B. 


| F XY FS 
N. B. Tbe Grz#k of the geptuagint ver 
fion, which was uſed by the Apoſlles them- 
ſelves, will ſerve to ſhow what words in the 
Hebrew anſwer the Greek words' us d by the 
Apoſt les 5 
Commentators on the Old Aae, Pa- 
trick and Lowthe, Pyle, Te-Slerer Poor 
Synopſis. 
Patrum Apoſtolicorum opera, pabliſh'd 
Ruſſel, and N Felix ina beg hy 
Hiſtory of the Fews. Old Teſtament, 
The x and Prideaux's Connection. | 
If any 'one has an inclination to be a 
little 4 with the ſchoolmen, Agui- 
nass ſecunda ſecundæ will be ſufficient. 
| Hiftory of England. Rapin and Tindal, 
bene. Sacher), Gibſon's Cambden, Horſeley's Britannia 


Romana. 
Univerſal H. 2 Poffendorf ad Sal I 
_—— * af . lt . 


Poubrr? c 1 e 3 
e Four bf Ti nt, „Border 


of the Reformation, abrid e the 1 
p ene Church, and ls, 4 
Laws of E ngland. Jacob's Law Gram- 4 

mar, and his Na. Dictionary, Wood's In- j* 

ſtitutes, Dr. and Student, Grey's Abridg- 

ment of Gibſon's Codex, Jacob's Lex Con- 


ſtitutionis, St. Amand's Effay on the 
tive power. , 
n 


1 
5 
U 


Worker Chillingworth, Hoadly, Hales of 15 
Eton, 


- 4%) 


In order to improve one's judgment and 
taſte for the polite Arts, a general ſuryey 
of them may be taken in the following 
authors, 

Rollin's Hiſtory of the Arts and Sciences, 

Architecture. Gibbs. 

Painting. Dryden's Frefnoy, by Graham, 

Heraldry. Neſbit, will teach how to 
blazon and marſhal coats of arms, which l9 


7 bye a 's philoſophical elements of 
Phys Cheyne's eſſay on Health, Syden- 
ham, Hippoctates, Dr. Mead 's Medica Sacra 
and other Works. - 

Divinity and Controverſy. = 


Shy 
Dr. Jackſon, Dr. Middleton, Limborch. ©. fo Google 
Sermons. Hoadly's terms of 5 


en, -Der-Samuel-Clarke— 


Books of Natural Phils ads." | 


which may be under flood. 2 
out Mathematics | 


Pectacle de la nature by How, 5 
Derham's Phyfico-theology, and Aſtro- 
theology. Algarotti 


(39) 
Algarotti on Light and Colours, 
Fontenelle's Plurality of Worlds. 
Hogen's Planetary Worlds. 
| © Voltair's Natural Philoſophy. | 
Harris s Aſtronomical Dialogues. Clare's 
Motion of Fluids. | 
_ Carlten's Aſtronomy and Chronology, * 
Ray on the Creation, Whiſton's Theory, 
and Keil againſt it, and againſt Burnet, , 
Rohault by Dr. Clarke, Worſter's Prin- 
ciples, Bentley's Sermons, -Sreeeh's-Eneore 
Aus; No Antediluvian World, Matho by 


Gardening. - Millai's Dang, A oe 


Authors fo improve one's Taſte fer 
Profe and V. erfe. 


Risr OTLE's Rhetoric, 90 Poetics; 
| \ Longinus, Tully, Quintilian, Hor- 

ace's Art of Poetry, Boileau's and Vida's 

Art of Poetry, Boſſu on Epic Poetry, Trap's 

Poetical Prælections, Spence on the Odyſſey, 

I | Buckingham s Efſay on Poetry, Roſcom- 
11788 mon's Eſſay on Tranſlated Vere, Pope's #1 
1 Effay on Criticiſm, and his Notes on 
138 Homer, Addiſon's Criticiſm on Milton, 

\ | | . 3 s Prefaces, Rollin's Belles Lettres. 

Wilt Dictionary. Ainſworth by Patrick 

1 - > Lexicon, Robertſon, or Hederigus 
1191 | 80 Books f 


(31) 
Books of Poetry and Entertain- 
ment. 


NA ILTON, Telemachus, Spencer, 
| Dryden, Hudibras, Pope, Prior, 

Swift, The Oeconomy of human life, Ba- 
con's eſſay s, The Spectator, Guardian, Tat- 
ler, Shakeſpear, Otway, Addiſon, Fletcher, 
Congreve, Wycherley, Buckingham, Roſ- 
common, Denham, Dr. Young's Satyres, 
Thompſon's Seaſons, Fielding's Joſeph 
Andrews, Hart, Waller, — 

Fraveſtier Crito by Sir Harty Beaumont, 
Rabelais; Don Quixot, The Travels of 
Cyrus, Don Quevedo, Maundrel's Travels, 
Lord Anſon's once c Globe; 
Dampier's Voyages, , 155 ollection of 
Travels and Voyages, Du-halde's Deſcription 


of China, Dr, A not, Fenton, Som- 
erville, 3 Gay's Fables, and 
other Works. To theſe I ſhall add Garrick, 


who pleaſes in the ſtudy, and charms on the 
ET" 782085 r 
It is needleſs to give a catalogue of Greek 

and Latin books; for all the Greek are 


good to the end of Marcus Antoninus, and 
all the Latin to the end of Trajan. 


The Latin Writers are well imitated by 
Eraſmus, Buchanan, by the Poets of Italy 
publiſh'd by Pope, and in the Muſe 
Anglicanæ. | 


5 
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Concerning the 
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F Pope's Eſlay on Man, 
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v Efore I take my 1 of this ſubjea, 
I ſhall recommend Natural Philoſo- 


as a very uſeful ſtudy to Divines, 
Scripture, itſelf bas a deal of it; 
nts in fa- 


vour of religion, and is a noble fund of 
pu] put-oratory. : 


© The creation, as Mr. "Addi en y nv 


Her ves, is a. perpetual feaſt to the mind 


of a 


good man; every thing he ſees cheers 


and delights him ; providence has imprint- 


ed ſo many 


| ſmiles on nature, that it is 


impoſſible for a mind, which is not funk 


in 
* 


WAS 2, | 
in meer groſs and ſenſual delights, - to take 
a ſurvey of them without ſeveral ſecret 
ſenfations of pleaſure. * | 

Natural Philoſophy is that Science which 
makes us ſenfible of the pleaſure, that 
gives us a taſte of the Creation, and renders 
it not only pleafing to the imagination, 
but to the underſtanding. It does not reſt 
in the murmur of brooks, and the melody 
of birds, in the ſhades of groves and 
woods, or in the embroidery of fields and 
meadows, but confiders the ſeveral ends of 
providence, which are ſerved by them, 
and the wonders of divine wiſdom, which 
appear in them; it heightens the pleaſure 
of the Eye, and raiſes ſuch a rational Ad- 
miratidn in the ſoul, as is little inferior 
to devotion; for the chearfulneſs of heart 
which ſprings up in us from the ſurvey of 
nature's works, is an admirable prepara- 
tion for gratitude: - the mind has gone a 
great way towards praiſe and thankſgiving 
that is fill'd with ſuch a ſecret gladnefs ; 
a gteateful reflection on the ſupreme cauſe 
who produces it, ſanctifies it in the Soul, 
and gives it its proper value; ſuch an ha- 
bitual diſpoſition of mind conſecrates every 
field and wood; turns an ordinary walk 
into a morning or evening facrifice, and 
will improve thoſe tranſient gleams of joy, 


which naturally brighten up and refreſh the 
e ſoul 
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| | (34) 

ſoul on ſuch occaſions, into an inviolable 
and perpetual ſtate of bliſs and happineſs, 

A ſurvey of this beautiful ſcene of things 
that lies before us, is enough to convince us 
of the being and providence of God. For the 
inviſible things of bim from the creation of the 
world are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by 
the things that are made, even bis eternal 
power and Godbead, And mankind are 
plac'd on this theatre of the world to 
view, admire, and applaud theſe glorious 
ſcenes of earth and heaven, the workman- 
ſhip of God's hands ; and as the prieſt of 
nature to offer up the ſacrifice of praiſe and 
_ thankſgiving for the whole creation. Let 
us then lift up our eyes to the firmament, 
or rather * expanſe, where the handyt work 
of God preſents itſelf to our view, and aſk 
ourſelves ſome ſuch queſtions as theſe, 

What power built over our heads this 
beautiful and magnificent arch, this ſpang- 

led canopy ? & That fretebd forth the heg- 
vens like à curtain. and ſpread them out like 
a tent to live in? Who adorn'd thoſe hea- 

g 1 vens 

®* Sir Iſaac Newton has prov'd that the heavens are void 
of almoſt all reſiſtance. 

- { See Pſalm 8. When I conſider thy heavens, the work 
of thy fingers, the moon and the Stars which thou haſt or- 
dained. What is man that thou art mindful of him? and 
the ſon of man that thou viſiteſt him, &c. 


Palm. 19. The Heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmaments ſhoweth his handy- work. | 


08 $020; - 
vens with ſuch a variety of ſhining * lights 
all regular in their motion ? Who cover'd 
the heavens with clouds, and painted thoſe 
clouds with ſuch a variety of colours, and 
in ſuch a diverſity of ſhades and figures as 
the fineſt pencil cannot emulate? Who 
form'd the ſun of ſuch a ſize, and plac'd 
it at ſuch a convenient diſtance, as not to 
hurt, but only to refreſh and nourih the 


ground with its kindly warmth ? + Its © 


beauty is glorious to behold, its motion 
wonderful to conſider ! 
Who made the Moon to give light in the | 
night, to regulate the ebbing and flowing 
of the ſea, whereby its water is kept in 
conſtant motion, and ſo preſerv'd from pu- 
trefaction, and fitted for man's convenien- 
cies? Who but an eternal and almighty 
Being, God alone, who eftabliſh'd the world 
9 12 wiſdom, and Aretcb d out the heavens 

bis underſtanding ? 33 
If we deſcend lower, what a glorious. 
proof of divine wiſdom, do we meet with 
in the air, which is ſo wonderfully .con- 
contriv'd, as at one and the ſame time, to 
ſupport clouds for rain, and to afford winds 
for health and raffick , to be proper for the 
E 2 | _—_ 


And every ſtar * a world 
Of deſtin'd habitation, 3 MIL rox.“ 
+ It's ſeven rays fall as the ſeven notes in our muſic. - 


(-36) 

breath of animals by its ſpring, for cauſing 
* ſounds by its motion, and tranſmitting light 
by its Tranſparency ? By whoſe com- 
mand,. and out of whoſe treaſuries are 
thunder and lightning, wind and tem- 
peſt ſent forth to purify the air, which 
would otherwiſe ſtagnate, and to conſume 
the vapours, which wou'd otherwiſe hurt 


us? And by what ſkilful hand is the water, 


drawn in vapours from the + ſea, made freſh 
and bottled; up in the coluds, to be ſent upon 
the wings of the wind into different coun- 
tries, and diſpers d over the face of the whole 
earth in gentle ſhowers? So that the maker 
of all bas not left bimſelf without witneſs, 
10 any nation upon earth, in that he does good, 
and gives them rain from heaven, and fruit- 
ful ſeaſons, filling their hearts with food 
and glagneſs. He calleth the waters of the. 


ſea, and poureth them upon the face of the 


earth, He watereth the bills from his 
chambers, be ſendeth the ſprings into the 
vallies, which run among the hills. He ma- 


\ keth ſmall the drops of water, they pour 
| down according to the vapour thereof, which 


the clouds do drop, and diſtil upon man abun- 
dantly. | 
| Whoſe power and wiſdom was it that hung 
the S earth upon nothing ? That beautifully 
| diſtinguiſhed 
To this we owe the charms of muſic. | 
+ See Dr. Halley on the origin of fountains. 


For earth hath this variety from heav'n 
Of pleaſure ſituate in hill and dale. MiLrox. 


(37) 
diſtinguiſhed it into mountains and rivers 
ills and vales to embelliſh the ſcene anc 
deverſify the proſpect? Who cover'd the dry 
land with ſuch a lovely carpet of green 
graſs and other * herbs of a colour the moſt 
agreeable and uſeful to the eye ? Who deck'd 
and garniſh'd. this, with plants and flowers 
ſo exquilitely, adorn'd with various and in- 
imitable beauties, that even Solomon in all his 
glory was not array'd like one of them? That 
lac'd the plant in the ſeed in ſuch curious 
and elegant foldings as afford at once both 
a pleaſing and aſtoniſhing ſpectacle? That 
painted and perfum'd the + flowers, gave 
them the ſweet odours which they diffuſe 
in the air for our refreſhment and innocent 
delight, and dy'd them into different colours 
ſurpaſſing the imitation as well as the com- 
dA ns of mankind? The products of 
matter are beyond all the powers of its un- 
active nature in the vegetation and growth 
of plants. The felf-motion and ſenſitive 
life of Brutes are too noble to ariſe from me- 
chaniſm. And by giving man underſtand- 
ing and will with a capacity of being religi- 
ous, 


* We may add, the verdure, foliage, and fruit of 
our trees, the plumage and muſick of the birds that 
ſing among their branches. 5 2 

+ Sculpture and embroidery imitate them; and archi- 
tecture beſtows the embelliſhments of leaves and feſtoons 
en fronts and columns, * + 


(38) . 
ous, God in a moſt exalted manner teacheth 
us more than the beaſts of the field, 
and maketh us wiſer . than the fowls of 
Heaven. That has repleniſh'd this earth 
with ſuch an infinite variety of living crea. 
tures, ſo like, and at the ſame time; in ſome 

things, ſo un ie each other. That has im- 1 
lanted on every creature the fear of * man 
and thereby kept the wolves and lions out 
of our ſtreets. That adorn'd the parts of the 
leaſt and meaneſt inſe& with ſuch curious 
gildings and embroideries as diſplay an ele- 
gance and beauty no where to the found in 
the fineſt works of + art; that has endued 
every living creature with ſuch a wonderful 
inſtinct, that the Stork knoweth ber appointed 
time, and the Turtle, and the Crane, and the 6 
Swallow, and other birds of paſſage, obſerve 
tbe time of their coming d. And by theſe things 
that are made and viſible, the inviſible things 
of God, may be clearly ſeen and under- 
ſtood. For can we behold the ** Spider's 
net, the Silk-worm's webs, the Bee's cells, 
and the Ant's grainaries, without being loſt 
in wonder and contemplation, and forc'd to 
| acknowledge 
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* A Terrifick character on man, 
+ Art is only an imitation of nature. 1 
This might be be likewiſe apply'd to fiſh of paſſage. 
% The Birds neſt, the Spiders parallels, and the Bees 
hexagons. The monarchy of Bees, and the republick of | 


Ants, have been often obſerv'd. 


(39) 
acknowledge the infinite wiſdom of the „ 
Creator, who has in. theſe creatures given 
mankind a pattern of * art, induſtry, and 
frugality, and thereby taught him to adorn 
the creation. We may further enquire, 
Who was it that weigh'd the mountains in 
18 ſcales, and the bills in a balance, and diſpoſed 
| of them in the moſt proper manner for fruit- 
fulneſs and health, as well as the entertain- 
ment of the traveller. That cover'd thoſe 
mountains with wholeſome plants to remedy 
our diſeaſes; and ſtor'd them within with 
precious ſtones, with gold and other uſeful 
and precious metals. . | 
So that, as Moſes tells us, bleſſed of the 
| Tord is any land, for the chief things of the 
T0 ancient mountains, and for the precious things 
| of the laſting hills. | | 
It was a fine ſaying of Plato, that God 
| always atts geometrically; he does every 
thing in number, weight, and meaſure ; be. 
hath made all things very + good, and loveth . 
all things that he hath made, | 
Every thing in this bliſsful paradiſe 
around us is ſo wiſely contriv'd, that nothing 
can be altered for the better. This drew 
| from 


The Ionic Volute is ſometimes call'd a Snail's ſhell, 
from which it is thought the inventor took his Idea of its 
on — z a mach admir'd ornament in building. 

ereis a d of goodneſs beyond what is neceſſary 
to be ſeen, in all his works. 105 ; 


ID. 
from the pfalmiſt theſe raptures of admi- 
ration, and expreſſions of gratitude, How 
manifold are thy works, O Lord; in wiſdom 
haſt thou made them all] the earth is full of 
thy riches ; So is this great and wide Sea 
wherein are things creeping innumerable, both 
ſmall and great beaſts. There go the Hips, 
there is that Leviathan whom thou haſt made 
fo play therein. V 

Again, if we look upon the broad * ſca, 
which is ſo admirably fitted to afford Vapour 
for Rain, and ſpeed for Traffick, we ſhall 
find that the ride carries, or brings us back 
to certain places, at preciſe hours: But who 
is it that is ſo wiſe and fo powerful as 70 fill 
the rage thereof at diſcretion, to make it ſtop 
and then return with ſuch regularity ? Even 

he that hath plac'd the ſand for the bound 
thereof, by @ perpetual decree that it cannot 
faſs; and tho the waves thereof toſs tbem- 
ſelves, yet can they mot prevail; ibo they roar, 
yet can they not paſs over. | 

The great deep alone contains vaſt trea- 
ſares for the uſe of Man, as well as variety 

of living creatures for his nouriſhment and 
deliacy. There the Whale takes his paſtime, 
Oar Greenland Fiſhers fill bis in with 
barbed irons, and his bead with fiſh Jeers; 
LI 3 


® They chat go down to the ſea in ſhips — Theſe ſee | 
the works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep. Pſalm 
107. 


(4) 
and fo they play with bim as with a 2 
bind bim for their maidens, and par t him 
among their merchants. When we Wee 
all this, how can we help being loſt in wr” 
der and aſtoniſhment, or refrain crying ou 
with the Apoſtle, O che depth of the ok. uy 
both of the wiſdom and knowledge of God, how 
wnſearchable are bis works, and bus ways, of 
creation and providence, paſt finding out ! 
'The whole voice of nature, * every. thing 
from the tedar to the moſs on the wall, but 
eſpecially every animal, loudly. proclaims, 
and in a language univerſally underſtood, F 
that as every houſe is built by ſome man, 2 
he that built all things is God, It may 
further obſerv'd that the finger of God is 
more viſible in man than in any other crea- 
ture in this our ſyſtem, tho man is the 
2 cteature that denies his being, Man's 
y is ſo curiouſly wrought, and ſo full of 
— that the Plalmiſt might well ſay, 
Ny hands bave made and faſbion d me, I will 
praiſe thee, O Lord, for I am fearfully 
yy wonderfully made. The conſideration 
of this likewiſe threw Galen in a ,pang of 
devotion, fo that he wrote a hymn to his 
2 Creator's 


Not che leaſt tick or raw, or other trifle that falls to 
the g but ſhows it ; not the {lighteſt motion produc'd, 
the leaſt whiſper of the air, but tells it. 

1 Thete. is neither ſpeech nor language but their voices 
are heard among them. Pſalm 19 . 


1 (042) 
Creator's praiſe. And he that duly obſerves 
not only the noble faculties: of man's im- 
material part, but alſo the“ skill which the 
divine artiſt diſplay'd even in the make of 
his body, will in humble admiration cry 
out, Lord what is man that thou art mind- 
full of him, and the ſon of man that thou 
vj ſiteſt bim? He  bath' made of one blood all 
nations of men, for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth ; and hath determined the times 
before appointed, and the bound of their ba- 
bitation. So that before they ſhall want 
room by increafing and multiplying, there 
may be new heavens and anew earth. Hence 
we may ſee our obligations to adore the deity, 
and to thank him for making the orb 
whereon we live, ſo beautiful and conve- 
nient a habitation, during our ſojourning here, 
and till we arrive at a better, even a heavenly 
country; for diverſifying its climates into ſuch 
an agreeable variety, that each has its proper 
ſeaſons, day and night, winter and ſummer; 
and for giving every . thing therein virtues 
ſo beneficial to the uſe of Man. | 
Me not only ſee our | maker in the glaſs 
of the creatures, but the univerſal harmony 
4; wh BY 8 of 


The lowneſs of the materials exalts our idea of the 
divine skill. And when we think that duſt we are, and 

into duſt we ſhall return, we are put in mind of another 
ſcene, and that pride was not made for man. If we are 
too much elated, we may recover our temper, by looking 
at the hole from whence we were diggd. 

t A God, therefore a providence, was an argument of 
the Stoics. | | 


. 


of things ſhow that they are all under his 
direction. The mutual gravitation or at- 


traction of all bodies, which is not eſſential to 
matter, is a proof that an immaterial living 


mind informs and actuates the dead matter, 


and ſupports the frame of the world. We are 
therefore to conſider q mankind as the famil 

of God, living under his continual care and in- 
ſpection, and accountable to him for all their 
actions. Every particular man is a part or 
member of this family, and ought to pro- 
mote the welfare of it; for none of us livet h, 
can live, or ought to live o himſelf, and 


no man dieth to himſelf ; and it becomes us, 

as ſtewards of the Creator, to be kind and 
beneficent to all his creatures, The uſeful- 

| nels of natural philoſophy, I ſuppoſe, ap- 


rs from what is already faid; and it will 
be further confirm'd by what follows. The 


works of the Lord are great, ſought out of all 


them that have pleaſure therein. He hath 
% done his marvellous works thak they 
ought to be had 'in remembrance, Now a 
man can't be ſaid to remember, what he 


does not carefully obferve. Look upon the 


rainbow, ſays the wiſe ſon of Sirach, and 
OT IK 5 praiſe 


Final cauſes prove, and attraction viſibly demonſtrates it. 

F From the nature and relation of things we may learn 
the duties of morality. 

** Ariſtotle judiciouſly obſerves there is ſomething of che 
marvellous all natural things. | 


(44) 
proile ife bin that niade it, (che ike be lig 


all his works) very beauti ul it is in the 
* btneſs thereof. It compaſſeth the heaven 
about with , a glorious circle, and the bands 
of the wif bigh baue bended * it. 


Let us therefore ſtudy this great volume 


of the world; for it is one of F God's books 
wherein we may read, in the moſt le 


characters, the being and providence of its 


divine author, who is infinitely . in 
. I 
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| Wherein'to read his wondrous wotks. ell 
| Mirren. 


